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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland. With 
tunes, singing-rhymes, and methods of playing according to the variants 
extant and recorded in different parts of the kingdom. Collected and 
annotated by Alice Bertha Gomme. Vol. II. Together with a me- 
moir on the study of children's games. London: D. Nutt. 1898. 
Pp. xv, 531, 

This second volume of games, which forms the first part of Mr. Gomme's 
proposed " Dictionary of British Folk-Lore," completes a long-postponed 
and much needed task. So slender was the gathering of such games in 
Great Britain, that when the writer of this notice, in 1883, made a similar 
collection under the name of "Games and Songs of American Children," 
it appeared that many rhymes current in America were unrecorded in the 
mother country. The inference seemed to be that colonial life had been 
favorable to peculiar persistency of usage. The further collection, how- 
ever, now made by Mrs. Gomme, shows that English survivals are abun- 
dant, and that the correspondence of American and British custom extends 
to the verbal form. No doubt there has been a constant influence through 
continued emigration, tending to assimilate the former to the latter. The 
same diffusion has been active in England, and alone can explain the coin- 
cidence of the words of a game in districts remote from one another. If 
the tradition had been isolated, and maintained without change from 
ancient time, the diversity must have been far greater. The same remark, 
in a wider field, must account for the resemblance of English and French 
practice. In truth, the games of Western Europe, like other folk-lore, form 
a whole in such wise that the habit of one district cannot be taken by 
itself as spontaneous or independent. 

Of the games given in this second volume, a few may be selected as sub- 
jects for remark. The series begins with the song so familiar in the United 
States, in the ungrammatical rhyme "Oats, pease, beans, and barley 
grows." English versions are nearly identical, but the word " pease " is 
not included : — 

Oats and beans and barley grow ! 

Oats and beans and barley grow ! 

Do you or I or any one know 

How oats and beans and barley grow ? 

First the farmer sows his seed, 

Then he stands and takes his ease, 

Stamps his foot, and claps his hands, 

Then turns round to view the land. 

Waiting for a partner, waiting for a partner! 

Open the ring and take one in ! 

The " amatory chorus " proceeds in the same way as in America : — 

Now you are married you must obey, 
You must be true to all you say, 
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You must be kind, you must be good, 
And help your wife to chop the wood ! 

This rhyme had scarce been recorded in Great Britain ; but Mrs. Gomme 
is able to give eighteen versions. Besides these, she furnishes another 
game, which is in fact no more than a variant, apparently more original, 
though without the love-making at the end : — 

Would you know how doth the peasant ? (thrice) 
Sow his barley and wheat ? 
And it 's so, so, doth the peasant 
Sow his barley and wheat ! 

The words proceed to recite how the peasant reaps his barley and wheat, 
how he threshes, how he does when the seed-time is o'er, and when his 
labor is o'er. This is a ring dance, in which the action is suited to the 
words, the hands being unclasped at the end of each verse. Imitation of 
sleeping and marching conclude the performance. This version brings the 
game exactly into line with the similar French, Italian, and Spanish games, 
which also describe a series of actions, beginning with sowing the seed. 
The conclusion of Mrs. Gomme concerning the source of the rhyme is 
identical with that adopted by the present writer, namely, that it represents 
a song danced in sowing-time, with the intent of bringing a blessing on the 
labors of the year. But it is apparent that the game cannot have been of 
English village origin. If an origin is to be sought, this might be in ancient 
Roman usage. 

There is a rude American song, still used by children, in " Games and 
Songs," printed under the name of "Old Grimes," as an "unintelligible 
round." The English round recites that an apple-tree grows over the head 
of Sir Roger ; that a woman picks up the ripe apples, and (the ghost of) 
Sir Roger rises and maims her, making her go " hipperty hop." The story 
is acted out, one child personating Sir Roger, a second the apple-tree, a 
third the thief. The game is weird enough. But what is the meaning of 
the sport ? We seem to see a survival of the belief that a sacred tree 
might absorb the soul of the person over whose grave it grew ; but we are 
left in the dark as to the history. Some local tale must have been drama- 
tized, and extended over England, and been transported to America. 

In such love-rounds as " Poor Mary sits a-weeping," waiting for her 
sweetheart, and is bidden to choose her lover, it seems to us doubtful if 
we have anything more than a relatively modern courtship formula. Mrs. 
Gomme remarks that Christian ideas do not enter into marriage games, 
hence they must be very ancient. But wedding-bells are mentioned : " The 
bells will ring, and the birds will sing," occurs in a rhyme given by Cham- 
bers. However, in general, the idea of the purchase of the bride, or the 
stealing of the bride, constitute the chief feature of courtship games. But 
here again we are in the presence not merely of English but of European 
custom ; as already noted, the origin is to be sought, according to our 
ideas, in remote usage, but not English usage : this, however, is not to say 
that ancient English customs may not have been identical. 

A pretty example of the permanence of New England tradition is fur- 
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nished by the game, "Here comes a duke;" The "duke" seeks a "fair 
maid " as partner, who at first refuses, but at last consents ; the chorus 
then sings : — 

Now we 've got the flowers of May, 

The flowers of May, the flowers of May, 
To join us in our dancing. 

The English formula is ruder : " Now we 've got another girl to help us 
with our dancing " (p. 65). But a variant from Sussex has : " Now we 've 
got our bonny bunch (». e. of flowers) to help us with our dancing." An- 
other : " Now we 've got a beautiful maid to join us in our dancing " 

(P- 173)- 

A familiar nursery rhyme is that relating to Queen Anne, " who sits in 
the sun." Mrs. Gomme furnishes an account of the manner of playing this 
game-rhyme. One side stands and advances, a ball being concealed with 
one of the players ; the other, among which is my lady Queen Anne, re- 
mains seated. A player of the advancing line observes : " King George 
has sent you three letters, and desires you to read one," or equivalent 
words. The sitting queen answers, " I cannot read one unless I read all ; 

so pray, Miss , deliver the ball." Mrs. Gomme thinks that the game 

may refer to the ancient custom of compelling the suitor to elect between 
several girls dressed like the bride. 

Considered as ancient tradition, the most interesting of English games is 
that of " The Witch." Mrs. Gomme gives versions closely agreeing with 
American ones. She thinks that the source of the amusement may have 
been in fire-stealing, the conception being that to take new fire out of a 
house puts the inmates under the control of an evil spirit. But the feature 
of taking fire, or asking for a light, on the part of a witch, is only an inci- 
dent of this most widely spread and very ancient European amusement. 
In an article on the " Game of the Child-stealing Witch," contained in this 
Journal, vol. iii., 1890, pp. 139-148, it is remarked : "An attempt to discuss 
the varieties of the witch-game would require a space far in excess of that 
which can here be devoted to the subject ; this game-root has supplied at 
least one tenth of the amusements of European children, a fact which indi- 
cates its primitive antiquity. Its variations are infinite : in some forms, in 
place of Mother stands an angel or saint ; in place of the Witch, the Devil ; 
the sport takes the form of a game of chase, or of struggle, or of guessing, 
or of a simple love-dance ; while, strange to say, its primitive character 
appears nowhere so distinctly as in English versions, though there are 
abundant indications that the English forms merely represent the most per- 
fect survival of a world-old practice, so various and widely extended that it 
would be idle to ask in what land it originated, while it may reasonably be 
supposed that it has for thousands of years made the terror and pleasure 
of European youth." Reference is made here to this subject merely in 
order to point out how extended is the theme, and how difficult it may be 
to trace with certainty the derivation of a particular dramatic usage. 

In the memoir appended to this very excellent and interesting collection, 
the editor analyzes and classifies, and cites evidence from many quarters 
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in regard to the antiquity of similar practices. She perceives that these 
games were not originally invented by children, but are only a survival 
maintained by children of practices once belonging to grown persons. She 
considers, undoubtedly with correctness, that her gathering is so far com- 
plete that a gleaning from English districts not represented would not be 
likely to be completely different ; so that we may now consider that we 
have a tolerably rich collection of this interesting kind of folk-lore. She 
distinguishes two great classes, — dramatic games, and those of skill and 
chance ; the latter, she remarks, have usually been regarded as the property 
of boys, the former as especially practised by girls (but this rule is not to 
be regarded as very ancient, or as universal). That these dramas, now 
childish, might once have been ceremonial and religious, she fully recog- 
nizes. 

Altogether, the volumes make an excellent beginning of the great under- 
taking in which Mr. Gomme has engaged. 

W. W. Newell. 

The Pre- and Proto-Historic Finns, both Eastern and Western, 
with the Magic Songs of the West Finns. By the Honorable 
John Abercromby. In two volumes (Grimm Library, No. 9). Lon- 
don : David Nutt. 1898. Vol. I. pp. xxiv, 363 ; Vol. II. pp. xiii, 400. 

Of this elaborate work, the first volume is devoted to Finnish anthropo- 
logy, prehistoric and early civilization, and the beliefs of the West Finns ; 
the second volume contains the magic songs of the Finns, with an appro- 
priate introduction, and a. selection of magic formulae from neighboring 
races, Mordvin, Votiak, Lettish, Russian, and Swedish, given for the sake 
of comparison. The magic songs are at first distributed according to 
their varieties, as for defence, vengeance, deliverance from pain, or as they 
proceed by attempts to expel the evil influence, through reproach, boasting 
of the power of the operator, and the like ; then chapters are formed by 
"words of healing power," "formulas," "prayers," and "origins or births." 
The source of the material is the collection of Lonnrot, published in 1880, 
under the title of " Suomen Kansan muinaisia Loitsurunoja," or " Bygone 
Magic Songs of the Finns." Lonnrot, in his difficult task, did not proceed 
with the strictest modern severity of method, his songs being obtained by 
the putting together of many imperfect versions ; according to the state- 
ment, it was impossible to induce any one singer to give in completeness 
the spell. Still, the abundance of the matter is such as to insure in gen- 
eral the accuracy of the tradition. The people from whom the songs were 
obtained lived chiefly in east and north Finland, and belonged to the 
orthodox church. Nevertheless, the ideas of the incantations are thor- 
oughly heathen in character. They do not themselves contain mythology, 
but refer to mythic persons, and in some cases imply the existence of 
mythic tales. 

The methods by which the exorciser undertakes to banish evil agencies 
are numerous. The reciter invokes the aid of stronger powers, deities, 
animals, or inanimate objects ; he simply directs the spirit of disease to act 



